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Recent Excavations at De Monts’ Colony 
St. Croix Island, Maine 


By WENDELL S. HADLock 


Director, William A. Farnsworth Library and Art Museum, 


Rockland, Maine 


E MONTS’ colony, which was 

on St. Croix Island, in the mouth 

of the St. -Croix River, existed for 
less than a year in 1604-1605. Although 
the settlement was short-lived it was the 
first attempt at permanent colonization 
in the state of Maine and has long been 
of great interest to many historians, and 
recently it has gained the attention of ar- 
chaeologists. De Monts, who was famil- 
lar with the St. Lawrence River region, 
decided that his colony should settle in a 
milder climate and, after considerable ex- 
ploration of the Bay of Fundy, selected 
the small island in Passamaquoddy Bay 
as the site for a settlement. The expedi- 
tion was well planned and adequate ma- 
terials for the erection of a colony of con- 
siderable proportions were brought with 
the colonists from the mother country. In 
the late summer and fall of 1604 dwell- 
ings, storehouses, and other buildings 
were erected on the island. The selection 
of the site proved to be most unfortunate 





and during the winter of 1604-1605 
nearly half of the colonists died of scur- 
vy, and in the spring of 1605 the island 
was abandoned. Most of the buildings 
were taken down and shipped to Port 
Royal which proved a far superior loca- 
tion. 

From the writings of Samuel de 
Champlain, who was specifically com- 
missioned by the King of France to ac- 
company De Monts and record a narra- 
tive of his explorations and make surveys 
of the new territory, we are informed of 
the tremendous activity which took place 
on this small island and of the later trag- 
edy which caused the eventual abandon- 
ment of the site. Accompanying Cham- 
plain’s maps were illustrations of the vil- 
lage erected on the island, and one is 
impressed by the number of buildings 
laid out within the stockade. 

The island of St. Croix does not fig- 
ure prominently in historical annals again 
until after the Treaty of Paris, 1783, 
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when the boundary commissioners of 
Great Britain and the United States were 
endeavoring to fix the eastern boundary 
of the United States. Thomas Wright, 
surveyor general of Isle St. John (Prince 
Edward Island), an experienced cartog- 
rapher, who visited Passamaquoddy on 
behalf of the boundary commissioner, 
gave sworn testimony on his findings. 
Mr. Wright was emphatic in his state- 
ment that Dochet Island was the true 
St. Croix Island. Robert Pagan also de- 
clared that he and a group of friends 
found, on July 7, 1797, four “piles of 
ruins’ on the northern end of the island 
in the same location as the settlement on 
Champlain’s map of 1613. Apparently 
both Wright and Pagan had done con- 
siderable exploration on the island, and 
from their findings were firmly con- 
vinced of the exact location of Cham- 
plain’s village. 

Attention again was focused on the 1s- 
land in 1904 when public-spirited per- 
sons gathered at the island, commemorat- 
ing the three hundredth anniversary of 
De Monts’ colony. At this meeting prom- 
inent historians and other well-known 
speakers delivered addresses to the gen- 
eral gathering, and a bronze plaque was 
erected on the northeastern edge of the 
island in the general area which was sup- 
posed to have been occupied by the vil- 
lage. 

Recently the United States Govern- 
ment has anticipated the eventual gift of 
the island to be set aside as a park area, 
or a national monument. The National 
Park Service, in 1949, formulated ten- 
tative plans for the eventual development 
of the site and undertook preliminary ar- 
chaeological excavations for the purposes 
of determining the reliability of Cham- 
plain’s map, to establish, if possible, the 
location of various structures erected by 
De Monts’ colony, to locate the burial 
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ground, and gather other information 
that might be of use in the future devel- 
opment of the site for the enjoyment and 
education of future visitors. 

Preliminary excavations were under- 
taken in May and June of 1950. The 
area to be tested was surveyed and 
marked off in parallel and intersecting 
lines at twenty-foot intervals. Excava- 
tions of the north-south lines were un- 
dertaken first and immediately, upon re- 
moval of the turf, one Was able to note 
darkened areas intermixed with fire dirt 
and ash, which later proved to have been 
in association with fireplaces and foun- 
dations of various buildings erected by 
the first colonists. | 

Upon completion of the trenches defi- 
nite areas were more fully explored to 
determine the position and extent of cer- 
tain house foundations which had been 
encountered. Foundation walls, which 
consisted of irregular-sized field stones 
laid in a straight line, were found on the 
northeastern side of what appeared to be 
the habitation site. Upon further testing 
it was determined that two parallel foun- 
dations of field stones and stones gath- 
ered from the beach, laid in a more or 
less uniform manner, were undoubtedly 
the foundation for the long storehouse 
pictured in Champlain’s _ illustrations. 
‘These walls extended for a total distance 
of approximately 58'%2 feet in an east- 
west direction. Other evidences of foun- 
dations were located between intersect- 
ing trenches. There is little doubt that 
these foundations, like the first encoun- 
tered, were for buildings erected in 1604. 
Considerable irregularity was noted in 
the foundations which may be due to con- 
tinual years of cultivation and to previ- 
ous explorations which may have been 
undertaken on the site. 

From the preliminary archaeological 
explorations certain house forms can be 
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definitely established as there is no doubt _ ly built than is indicated by Champlain’s 
that the long stone walls were the foun- drawings. To the west of the area in. 
dations of the storehouse, but other walls which there were found the remains of 





















































CHAMPLAIN’S PLAN OF THE DE MONTS COLONY, ST. CROIX ISLAND, MAINE, 1604, 
AS SHOWN IN THE 1613 EDITION OF Les Voyages de Champlain 


Legend: A. Logis du Sieur de Mons. B. Maison publique ot l'on passoit le temps durant la pluie. C. Le 


Magasin. D. Logement des suisses. . La Forge. F. Logement des Charpentiers. G. Le puis. H. Le 
tour ou l’on saisoit le pain. I. La Cuisine. L. lardinage. M. Autres lardinages. N. La place ou milieu 
yaun arbre. QO. Pallissade. P. Logis des sieurs Orville, Champlain at Champdore. Q. Logis du sieur 
Boulay et autres artisans. R. Logis ot logeaient les sieurs des Genestou, Sourin et autres artisans. T. Logis 
des sieurs de Baumont, la Motte Bourioli et Fougeray. V. Logement de notre curé. X. Autres iardinages. 


and outlines of charcoal and brick cannot _ fireplaces and foundations, there was en- 
at this time be fitted into the general plan countered certain dark areas which may 
of Champlain’s drawings. From the lim- have been the occupation sites of build- 
ited work it appears that the position of ings that had no stone foundations. 

one house to another is much more close- To the south of the storehouse foun- 
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dation Thomas Wright investigated a 
large heap of stones and bricks which he 
believed to be the foundation of De 
Monts’ house. We encountered no such 
pile of rocks and bricks but did find the 
stone wall of a foundation lying south of 
the storehouse foundation which may be 
the same one mentioned by Wright. 
The general assembly house marked 
B on Champlain’s plan was not found in 
recent excavations, and it may be that 
any foundation of this building may have 
been removed at the time of the build- 
ing of the lighthouse when a large pit 
was excavated on the eastern side of the 
island and from the eastern area of the 
occupation site. This pit was made in or- 
der to secure sand, gravel and loam as 
banking material for the lighthouse. 
‘To the west of the storehouse there is 
shown on Champlain’s plan a building 
marked D and known as the Swiss Bar- 
racks. Directly west of the storehouse 
there is an abrupt falling away of the un- 
derlying rock stratum, which would make 
it impossible for any building structure to 
have been situated at this point without 
first having built high foundation walls 
on the western side of such a structure. 
No evidence of this building was found. 
On the southwestern slope of the site 
there was noted another outline of a 
house form. This outline, although not 
having a definite stone foundation, may 
be one of the houses shown on Cham- 
plain’s map as the artisan’s houses and 
blacksmith shop, and marked F and E. 
A line of ash, charcoal and brick, en- 
countered in the excavation, is believed 
to indicate a house location, although it 
does not agree with Champlain’s plan. 
This may have been one of the artisan’s 
houses. 
In Wright’s report to the Boundary 
Commission he indicated that he found 
the foundation for Champlain’s house, 
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marked P on Champlain’s plan. In fol- 
lowing Wright’s directions and measure- 
ments, this house must have occupied the 
area now occupied by the lighthouse shed, 

To the east of the lighthouse there was 
found evidence of a former structure 
which may have been the site of the bak- 
ery. This bakery was thought to have 
been located by a Robert Pagan in 1797 
and later reported by a Mr. J. W. Lee. 
Mr. Lee reports that the bakery was 
about 120 feet due east from the light- 
house. Apparently Mr. Lee only esti- 
mated the distance, for any line running 
120 feet in a northeasterly, easterly or 
southeasterly direction extends well over 
the edge of the island. The distance of 
this material east of the lighthouse is ap- 
proximately 70 feet. 

The foundations of other buildings in 
De Monts’ colony can undoubtedly be 
accurately determined upon completion 
of a thorough archaeological exploration 
of the site. The writer believes that these 
buildings will be found in a rather com- 
pact settlement in a line south and south- 
west from the storehouse foundations. It 
seems improbable that they will be found 
occupying the positions as shown on 
Champlain’s plan, and evidence indicates 
that the site extended southward from 
the area excavated in 1950 to the land 
now occupied by the lighthouse sheds and 
the lighthouse. 

On the southern end of the island were 
found two burials of the French colonists 
of 1604-1605. The discovery of these 
burials and their exact position was, to a 
great extent, accidental. ‘The archaeolo- 
gist started a test trench in the general 
area which he believed to be the burial 
ground and fortunately came upon the 
grave shaft of one burial immediately. 
This burial was carefully excavated, and 
in the process of excavating it was noted 
that the grave shaft of another burial was 
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present in the southern wall of the first 
burial. 

The skeleton of the first burial was 
found at a depth of approximately 4 feet 
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Burial ITI lay 3 feet 5 inches south of 
burial I at an approximate depth of 3% 
feet below the ground level. ‘This was a 
small flexed burial, but it appears that 


NORTH END, ST. CROIX ISLAND, MAINE, SHOWING TRENCHES 
OPENED ON THE DE MONTS SITE 
Photograph courtesy the Bangor Daily News, Bangor, Maine 


below the surface of the ground. Burial I 
was an extended burial and measured 6 
feet 2 inches. ‘he extreme length may be 
accounted for by the dropping forward 
of the feet as decomposition set in. The 
bones of this burial were badly decom- 
posed,-and all that remained were the 
cranium, the lower end of the femur, the 
tibia and fibula, and all the bones of the 
feet. The skull had been crushed and 
was in a very poor state of preservation. 
The wisdom teeth of this individual were 
fully developed and present. 


the skeleton assumed this position as the 
body decomposed. The grave shaft did 
not appear to be long enough to accom- 
modate the body, and consequently the 
body was in a bent position when covered, 
the pelvis region being the lowest portion 
and the head and feet at a higher level. 
As decomposition set in the head fell for- 
ward upon the chest and the leg bones 
slipped into a flexed position towards the 
pelvis region. The entire length of the 
skeleton was 5 feet 4 inches. The skele- 
ton of this burial was not deteriorated to 
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the extent of burial I. All of the bones of 


the feet and legs were present and in a 
fair state of preservation. The pelvis re- 
gion could be followed, although the thin 
portion of the bones of this region had 
completely deteriorated. The bones of 
the lower arms and hands were present 
but in a very poor state of preservation. 
The lower end of the humerus bones 
could be followed with difficulty. ‘The 
upper ends were not present. As in the 
case of burial I, the chest was not pres- 
ent. No materials were found with these 
burials, which would seem to indicate that 
they were buried without clothing or per- 
sonal effects. 

An examination of the soils surround- 
ing these burials shows definite disturb- 
ance, both to the south and north. These 
disturbances appear to be shafts of other 
graves. In excavating for the first burial, 
a disturbed area approximately 4 feet to 
the west of burial I was encountered, 
which was undoubtedly the shaft of an- 
other burial. 

All of the individuals buried by De 
Monts’ colony were understood to have 
died from scurvy. This disease weakens 
the bone structure of the individual and 
may be responsible for the absence of 
certain portions of the skeletons. In the 
final stages of an advanced case of scur- 
vy, gangrenous infection may develop in 
the liver and other internal organs, and 
may cause rapid deterioration of the bone 
structure closest to these organs. 

Upon completion of excavations at St. 
Croix Island, an examination of the is- 
land and the site of the colony was made 
to determine some of the causes for the 
absence of foundations, and it was found 
that house forms, or positions of house 
forms, may have been removed from the 
site by various inhabitants of the island 
and lighthouse keepers who used parts of 
the site as garden areas. That portion of 
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the island north of the storehouse site 
had been intensively cultivated for a num- 
ber of years and one is able to detect the 
dead furrow of this cultivated area. ‘The 
dead furrow cuts across the northern 
wall of the storehouse but 
does not continue to the south wall of 
the storehouse. Another area of intense 
cultivation appears to have been in the 
center section of the site. TThe excavation 


foundation 


on the eastern side of the island opposite 
the habitat site undoubtedly can account 
for the absence of a portion of some stone 
foundations. ‘This pit has been mentioned 
previously in connection with the absence 
of the general assembly house. The shore 
of the island directly opposite the habitat 
site drops abruptly to the sea level approx- 
imately 25 feet below. This bank of the 
island is strewn with field rocks which 
were undoubtedly removed from. the 
areas of cultivation and thrown over the 
bank as many of these rocks were faced 
and were without question parts of foun- 
dations. 

The cultural material found in the ex- 
cavations of pottery, 
bricks, iron nails and spikes. Also a small 


consisted class, 
glass bead and a portion of a pewter spoon 
handle. Pottery fragments which ap- 
peared to have been flat-bottomed, deep 
bowls were encountered throughout the 
habitation area. These utensils were un- 
decorated excepting for surface colors 
which varied from a bluish-gray to a dark 
tan. There can be no doubt that the pot- 
tery was a part of the household furnish- 
ings used by the colonists as it was in di- 
rect association with other objects of this 
period, and was scattered throughout the 
soil of the site. 

The preliminary excavations demon- 
strated beyond any doubt that certain 
house forms could be definitely estab- 
lished and that material culture of the 
time of the first colonization could be 
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found in sufficient quantity to make in- 
teresting exhibits and give a great deal 
of information concerning their make 
and use. The remains of several burials 
could be secured for study purposes which 
would give such information as the age 
of the individual, his height, cranial meas- 


urements, and possibly the effect of scur-- 


vy upon the bone structure. Although 
such objects as pottery and glass will re- 
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main for ages, information to be secured 
from the perishable materials, as iron and 
copper, and the skeletons, will not re- 
main indefinitely, and if the complete ex- 
cavations for the purposes of gaining all 
knowledge available are not undertaken 
shortly, it is very unlikely that the skele- 
tons will be present or that other infor- 
mation now available will be secured. 








HE gift of Miss Janet Waring’s 

wall and furniture stencils to the 

Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities is one of the 
most interesting and varied collections, as 
well as one of the most completely au- 
thenticated ones available. 

On opening the green steel vertical 
file which houses them, one sees photo- 
stats of every single piece of stenciling 
Miss Waring had collected. She and her 
sister also provided money for the per- 
manent classifying and protection of her 
gift. 

Included in this significant addition to 
the knowledge about New England 
craftsmanship, is a stenciler’s kit which 
belonged to Moses Eaton, Jr., a wall 
stenciler of Hancock, New Hampshire, 
born 1796, died 1886. The intriguing 
story of locating this kit as well as other 
treasures, can be read in her book Early 
American Stencils on Walls and Furni- 
ture published in 1937 by Century House, 
Watkins Glen, New York. The original 
edition is now out of print, but the book 
has been reissued under the title Early 
American Stencil Decorations. 

The actual cataloging of these photo- 
stats began with sorting the entire pile of 
over 2,000 pieces, then reposing in a 
clean but very large carton. On the back 
of each photostat, the name of the orig- 
inal stencil maker had been penciled by 
Mrs. Theodore Starr of the Print De- 
partment of the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York. She shepherded all the 
many brittle pieces through the photo- 
stating process. In some instances Mrs. 
Starr has attributed a design to a certain 
craftsman on the basis of other designs 
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positively identified with his name, and 
these are so marked. After photostating, 
the pictures were put back into the car- 
ton until it was possible to finally house 
them. This involved trips through some 
very weird paper houses in Boston to find 
the most permanent mounting paper and 
transparent coverings. Correspondence 
flew back and forth with the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and Mrs. Starr to see what 
system they recommended. “Innerwick,” 
home of the Esther Stevens Brazer Col- 
lection in Flushing, Long Island, was 
consulted for their opinion. The final 
composite decision may be seen now. In 
the steel legal-size file drawer are trans- 
parent sleeves or cases of heavy acetate. 
Inside each sleeve, on both sides of a 
heavy white paper, the photostats are 
mounted. They have been classified by 
the name of the original stenciler, or the 
place where they were found, if no name 
was known. As there are many furniture 
stencils identified as Ivers White’s, Ash- 
burnham, Massachusetts (born 1804, 
died 1884), and William Page Eaton’s 
(born 1819, died 1904) it has been nec- 
essary to classify further their stencils by 
subject, such as flowers, fruit, leaves, peo- 
ple, etc. And as stencil makers used one 
design interchangeably on chairs or wash- 
stands or boxes, it was impossible to clas- 
sify designs by the type furniture on 
which they would be placed. Moreover, 
William Eaton, besides having many sin- 
gle designs, had a numerous collection of 
single complete stencil patterns which 
made it possible to do a chair back with 
one pattern instead of laying on many 
small units, to compose the whole design. 
So although it is a cross classification to 
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use a different category, under Eaton’s 
name there is a heading for chairback 
and chair splats. 

It has seemed best to catalog these 
stencils under the name of their designers 
rather than by the design. (One detail of 
the latter system would have been to date 
each single pattern and would have in- 
volved an immense expenditure of time. ) 
Students using the collection will find the 
guide card for each man includes the 
years of his birth and death, so it is not 
difficult to date the design he chooses. 

The original stencils from which all 
the photostats were made, have been 
carefully put in storage. Since the early 
craftsmen soaked their stencils in oil so 
that paint wouldn’t stick to them or seep 
through in the wrong places, they have 
become extremely brittle with age. ‘The 
photostats themselves may be sent out to 
be rephotostated for those who wish to 
use the designs, so many of which are ex- 
tremely delicate and original. 

Stenciling of walls flourished in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, in 
answer to the need for brightening up 
plain plastered walls. Furniture stenciling 
developed as an American equivalent to 
French Empire brass mounts as furniture 
decoration. Although stenciling was used 
on wash stands, bellows, boxes and many 
other pieces of furniture, it appeared most 
extensively on fancy chairs such as the 
type known as the Hitchcock, and others 
similar to it. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the demand for fur- 
niture stenciling had almost ceased; 
George Lord of Portland, Maine (born 
1833,-died 1928), who had instructed 
both Mrs. Brazer and Miss Waring, was 
one of the few still following this craft. 

A unique feature of the Waring col- 
lection is that it has been possible to iden- 
tify almost every single piece with the 
name of the original craftsman, except 
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for the material done in “‘Lee, Mass.” 
And Miss Waring has suggested that 
these may be the work of Reuben Good- 
rich, whose name is found on one stencil 
which is part of the group found in Lee. 

Wall stencils are another matter. 
Moses Eaton, Jr., is the most important 
man associated with this craft. And since 
the Society has his stenciler’s kit with over 
twenty-nine of his actual patterns, iden- 
tification of his work is comparatively 
simple. Other itinerants wandered the 
New England countryside, and to con- 
nect names of men known to have done 
wall stencils, with walls so decorated, is 
a vast puzzle. Even when bits of brittle 
paper with cut-out designs are found un- 
der eaves or in trunks or ledgers in old 
attics, they don’t seem to amount to 
much, and have been thrown away, 
which is probably the reason more col- 
lections of original stencils have not 
turned up. 

Wall stencils have been found in sev- 
eral areas of New England. One spot is 
in the southwest corner of Massachusetts, 
including the towns of Lee and Sheffield 
and the country round about. ‘The south- 
east corner of New Hampshire, and a 
large circle spreading up into southern 
Maine and down into Massachusetts 
along the Merrimac River valley, is a 
second spot. The vicinity of Plymouth, 
Vermont, is a third area. There are num- 
bers of houses scattered all through the 
northern part of New England and in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut where 
these footloose craftsmen stopped, worked 
and traveled on, having brightened walls 
with color and design. 

Furniture stencilers worked wherever 
chair factories existed and there was a 
need for someone to decorate the chairs. 
And these factories, being typical New 
England ones, sprang up wherever wa- 
ter power made manufacturing possible. 
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Jarred Johnson was one of the earli- 
est of these stencilers and he lived in 
Sheffield, Massachusetts, not too far from 
the Hitchcock factory. 

Early furniture stencils are character- 
ized by small units of the design being 
separate pieces, individually applied, with 
a delicate fading-out appearance between 
one piece and the next. The designs them- 
selves are rather delicate, small and styl- 
ized. Later as the demand grew and the 
men were forced to speed the process, 
there evolved a single cut-out pattern for 
an entire chair back or splat. ‘The outlines 
of each part of the design are sharp and 
the spaces between each part are the same 
and very definite. Obviously these were 
quicker to apply than several bits of leaves, 
a bowl and many pieces of fruit. 

Today an amazing number of tracings 
of the work of these old craftsmen has 
been preserved. Decorators who happen 
on an old chair in 
have painstakingly 
obliterated designs 
renovation. ‘These 
and envelopes, are 


need of refinishing, 
the almost 
before tackling the 
folders 


for the most part, 


traced 
tracings, in 


treasured as authentic old patterns, al- 
though they are as yet unidentified. 

The Waring collection provides an au- 
thoritative way to check on tracings. Lay- 
ing such a pattern over a photostat of an 
original stencil makes it possible, if the 
two are identical, to say that the chair 
from which the tracing was taken had 
been done by the craftsman whose stencil 
is in the Society’s collection. 

In many towns there are people who 
can recollect the names of craftsmen who 
walls in the not 
too distant past. It would be a good serv- 
ice to the history of this craft if these 
names were added to the list of the now 
known craftsmen. Many of us have a 
chair or two with these lovely old designs 


dec yrated furnitu re or 
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in dull gold, bronze or silver gleaming 
on them. And the Waring collection can 
be of interest and use to these people, too, 
in trying to check who did their chairs, 
And in homes where walls are stripped 
and old stenciled patterns found, the 
Waring collection would once again be 
useful, either as a check on a known pat- 
tern, or as a depository for a newly dis- 
covered design. 

The following list of stencilers con- 
tains the names of many of the men whose 
work is now identified. 


Wall stencilers: 
* Moses Eaton, Dublin, N. H., 1752- 
1532. 
* Moses Eaton, Jr., Hancock, N. H., 
1796-1886. 
Rufus Porter, Boxford, Mass., 1792- 
1554. 
Erastus Gates, Plymouth, Vt., 1811-7 
*Irwin DeWitt Baldwin, Van Deusen- 
ville, Mass., 1815-1880. 


kK “urniture stenctilers : 


John Hull, Killingworth, Conn., 

working in 1832. 

* Jarred Johnson, Sheffield, Mass. 
ISO1-157 2. 

* Ivers White, Ashburnham, Mass., 
1804-1554. 

* ‘Thomas Jefferson Gildersleeve, New 
York City, 1805-1871. 

* 


Joseph Augustus Gibson, New Ip- 
swich, N. H., 1812-1875. 
*Irwin DeWitt Baldwin, Van Deusen- 
ville, Mass., 1815-1880. 
* William Page Eaton, Boston, Mass., 


and New Boston, N. H., 1810- 
1904. 

* George Lord, Portland, Maine, 1833- 
1925. 


* Represented in the Society’s Waring Col- 
lection. 
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William Sprats and his Civil and 


Ecclesiastical Architecture in New England 


By Witi1am LAMson WARREN 


Part II: The Meetinghouse, Georgia, Vermont, 1800-1802, and 
the Influence of Sprats on New England Builders 


LL during the winter lumbering of 
1798-1799, the first settlers of 
Georgia, Vermont, set aside the 

best timbers for a proposed meetinghouse. 
The English builder, who was coming 
up from Connecticut, was insistent about 
the permanency of the building, which 
meant heavy framing and good quality 
stuff for covering and finishing.” He had 
a good idea how the building was going 
to look when it was completed, having 
just finished a similar structure for a 
County courthouse in Litchfield. If this 
new and small town was going to expend 
much energy and money on a church so 
early in its career, the material should be 
the best. ‘The Congregationalists had 
been bickering about the matter since 
1791, when there were only 310 people 
in the village. ‘There was more discussion 
in 1796. At that time lot number 50 
was voted for the church and a commit- 
tee was actually chosen to fix a spot on 
the lot and to set a stake for a meeting- 
house.~ It was good to see the timber 
drawn to the site and piled to season. 
Though the lumber for the Georgia 
meetinghouse may have been well sea- 
soned in 1800, the town was still debat- 
ing about its erection, for in the records 
for November of that year, it was voted 
to choose a committee of seven and draw 
a plan and to circulate subscription pa- 
pers, instead of taxing for payment of the 
house.” The subject of building meeting- 
houses in New England always was a 
topic for long discussion, discussions which 
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lasted, sometimes, for years, often split- 
ting a community into violent factions. 
The arguments usually revolved around 
two questions: whether or not to build 
and where to locate for the convenience 
of all. This argumentative streak was 
carried north with the settlers along with 
their goods and chattels and ideas of gov- 
ernment. 

The meetinghouse was finished in 
1802. (See cover.) It stood on the main 
highway with its front gable facing 
west towards Lake Champlain, where 
all who passed could be impressed with 
its four Ionic columns, its pediment and 
cupola. Timothy Dwight, who usually 
commented on new architecture, re- 
marked, as he passed through Georgia in 
1806, that “We saw a very pretty church 
in Georgia; the more beautiful, as it was 
erected in a country so lately a wilder- 
ness.”’* In the fall of 1952 it burned to 
the ground early one morning following 
a thunder storm. This building had been 
the pride of Georgia for just 150 years 
and today the inhabitants speak of it with 
affection, as if some cherished personality 
had been taken from them. 

The Georgia meetinghouse served the 
Congregationalists for many years, and 
even the Baptists used it for several years, 
on every third Sunday. But again reli- 
gious dissension split the congregation. 
Half of the members built a quaint brick 
and wood church alongside the old one 
and in time the Baptists built their own. 
Sometime before 1850 the building be- 
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came the property of the town and was 
converted into a civic meetinghouse. The 
interior underwent alterations through 
the years. Most of the town youngsters 
went to school there and many a social 
function was held in it. 

In 1936, with the help of the Works 
Progress Administration, the town re- 
stored the meetinghouse. Rotted sills 
were replaced, weak timbers strength- 
ened, the cupola fixed, and the whole giv- 
en a coat of gleaming white paint. At this 
time, it was decided to re-install the pul- 
pit in the audience hall. ‘To do so, it had 
to be sawed in two to bring it up from 
the basement where it had been stored 
for years. When the pulpit fell apart, a 
folded sheet of handmade paper dra- 
matically dropped to the floor. The orig- 
inal congregation were so proud of their 
church that they wished to pay tribute to 
its builders, and had composed the fol- 
lowing document: 


To the memory of the 
Joiners who Built this 
Building 
William Sprats, Master Build®™ 
Timothy W. Osburn 
John Hart . Seymour Egleste(n ) 
Horace Hart . Seymour Jeffry 
Nearing. Georgia Septr 5th 1802.° 
It is not at all surprising to find Wil- 
liam Sprats heading the list of joiners, as 
the meetinghouse frankly bespeaks his 
genius. At first glance it is evident that 
this was a replica of the Litchfield Coun- 
ty courthouse built in Connecticut only 
five years previously, and Sprats’s sec- 
ond attempt was perhaps more satisfying 
and successful. It is unfortunate that we 
are able to compare the two exteriors 
only from photographs and not from fig- 
ures or measured drawings. The interi- 
or work of both is only known vaguely 
from word descriptions of the respective 
residents. 
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The Georgia meetinghouse was set on 
a hewn stone foundation. The axis was 
east-west, the front facing west. There 
was a flight of three stone steps across 
the front, the columns standing on the 
top step. 

The gable end had no bay. Instead, 
there were four evenly placed columns 
with Scamozzi Ionic capitals rising from 
Attic bases, the shafts reeded and show- 
ing a slight entasis, and upholding a 
typical Ionic entablature with a small 
pediment. The entablature consisted of a 
moulded architrave, a plain frieze and a 
delicate cornice made up of dentils and 
modillion brackets, all of which were 
carried completely around the building 
as a decorative band under the roof line. 
The same cornice was carried up the 
rake of the pediment and gable ends. The 
bold quoining gave the building a sturdy 
Georgian look. There were three en- 
trances, the central one being slightly 
larger than the two side ones. The door 
frames had heavy mouldings which were 
“eared” at the top. The only difference 
between this and the Litchfield building 
was that the single entrance of the latter 
had a light at the top. 

The fenestration of the main struc- 
ture of both houses appears to have been 
almost identical, with two rows of six 
windows to a side. ‘The Georgia house 
has two less windows on the front where 
the doors had been substituted. Each win- 
dow was framed with a plain moulding 
and they were double sashed, the Litch- 
field building having six lights to a sash, 
the Georgia, twelve. Both the buildings 
had similar fenestration at the rear, name- 
ly, a large Palladian window in the cen- 
ter flanked by plain windows. 

The towers of the two structures show 
less similarity, though the differences 
must have been slight. Both underwent 
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repairs and alterations over the years. 
The Litchfield tower was so drastically 
changed in the 1850’s that it is really im- 
possible to make a fair comparison. ‘The 
Georgia tower probably remained much 
as it looked originally, though it may have 
been shortened a foot or two sometime 
in the 1920’s.° Bold quoining was car- 
ried up the corners of the tower. The 
top of the tower carried a band of tri- 
glyphs under the widely spaced modil- 
lioned cornice. [he west, north, and 
south sides contained windows of the 
same size and type as the windows of.the 
main building. The Litchfield tower did 
not have this feature, apparently. And it 
also probably did not have the balustrade 
of delicately turned spindles and mould- 
ed rail running between square corner 
posts which were surmounted with urn 
finials, a detail that made the Georgia 
meetinghouse appear more elegant. The 
eight columns of the cupola were five- 
sided, plain supports, upholding an octag- 
onal roof that flared out at the base and 
ended in a small cap and ball from which 
emerged a weather vane. [he cupola roof 
was probably covered with fitted boards 
rather than shingles. 

Finding William Sprats in northern 
Vermont from 1799(! )-1802 extends 
our knowledge of this master builder and 
raises some interesting questions. It cer- 
tainly establishes him as a personality; a 
myth no longer, but someone whose in- 
fluence and effect on post-Revolutionary 
architecture in Federalist America may 
have had more impact than we have 
hitherto realized. ‘That he was British is 
pretty’ well established now. In _ the 
Trumbull Papers in the Connecticut 
State Library, Hartford, there are two 
documents that mention William Sprats 
and prove conclusively that he was in the 
British Army.’ In a letter dated New 
York, August 29, 1779, to Governor 
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Trumbull, Joseph Loring, Commissary 


General of Prisoners, mentions ““—Wil- 
liam Spratts [sic], of the Royal Artil- 
lery—” and again, in a “Proposal of an 
Exchange of Prisoners—,” dated Sep- 
tember 27, 1780, under “British” there 
is listed “William Sprates [sic] of the 
Royal Artillery.” No rank is given but 
tradition in Litchfield and Georgia indi- 
cates that he may have been a captain. 
He is not listed in the Army lists of Great 
Britain, and the fact that Loring refers 
to the men on the prison list as “soldiers” 
would indicate that Sprats was not com- 
missioned, 

We know that Sprats built dwelling 
houses in Connecticut and now it is 
known that he may have built at least 
one house in northern Vermont and per- 
haps more, though this last is not estab- 
lished yet. His work was of such a quality 
and magnitude that he must have had 
helpers in the form of masons, framers, 
plasterers, joiners, wood carvers, etc., 
some of them probably already skilled and 
certainly some of them young lads, ap- 
prenticed to him, perhaps in answer to his 
two advertisements in the Litchfield 
newspaper in 1793 and 1796. In the 
Georgia document found in the pulpit, 
there are five men who are listed as join- 
ers. Of these, Timothy W. Osburn, John 
Hart and Seymour Eggleston were set- 
tlers of Georgia and were among the sub- 
scribers for the settlement of the Rever- 
end Publius Virgilius Booge to be minis- 
ter in the Georgia meetinghouse. Horace 
Hart Seymour may have been a relation 
of John Hart. Who was Jeffrey Near- 
ing! Further research may reveal a 
closer professional relationship between 
Sprats and some of these joiners than 
just being the crew for this particular 
building. But certain it is that we have 
local builders under a probably British- 
trained man. It is the plan of the author, 
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in a later series of articles on Sprats and 
his domestic architecture, to show that 
he did as much as any other builder, join- 
er or architect, to form the taste of post- 
Revolutionary architecture in western 
Connecticut and Vermont. 

From 1797 or 1798 to 1800 we have 
a short period during which we have as 
yet no account of William Sprats. Hith- 
erto he was supposed to have built ele- 
gant mansions in the Hudson Valley,° 
but he could not have built many in this 
short time of two or three years. He 
built a civic and an ecclesiastical building 
(and perhaps more)” in New England, 
both alike to be sure, but both distin- 
guished enough at the time to have made 
a good reputation for him. From 1785 
on there was a tremendous building 
boom, both domestic and ecclesiastical. 
Sprats had an early start right from the 
end of hostilities and it seems fair to as- 
sume, now that we have established him 
as an historical character, that more of 
his work will be recognized. 

The Litchfield County courthouse and 
the Georgia meetinghouse have more 
significance to the architectural historian 
than merely being buildings that have 
been lost or are well documented or are 
just creations of a neglected architect. 
These buildings are not isolated phe- 
nomena, but, as I hope to show, a possi- 
ble link in the development of Connecti- 
cut church architecture of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

The meetinghouse of New England, 
from the earliest times, was an accurate 
expression of the colonists. After 1725 
the rectangular, wooden, box-like build- 
ing with its two rows of windows, at- 
tached bell tower, and the pulpit on the 
long axis opposite the side entrance, typi- 
cal of the Protestant Plain Style,*” was 
the standard ecclesiastical structure. ‘The 
Congregational meetinghouses of Farm- 
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ington (1771) and Brooklyn (1771) 
exemplify, at least in Connecticut, what 
may be considered as completely native 
and original an ecclesiastical architecture 
as the colonists could develop. 

Early in the eighteenth century the 
Anglicans, the Baptists and Quakers were 
a growing challenge to Puritanism and 
the Great Awakening of the 1730’s split 
the Congregationalists into two factions 
—the New and the Old Lights.** When 
the rival sects, especially the Anglicans, 
built houses of worship, they had to be 
satisfied with the standard type, for there 
was no other, but they did adapt and 
change to suit their own tastes and needs, 
(One can find exceptions to this, espe- 
cially in the seaboard cities, where large, 
imposing brick churches were built.) 
Consequently we find such things as 
arched windows, broken pediments over 
entranceways and Palladian windows 
used on the Plain Style meetinghouses. 
It was not long before the established 
church made use of these same details, 
and others, too, so that before the Revo- 
lution the Georgian elements, such as 
quoining, window pediments, and balus- 
trades and cupolas on the towers, began 
to appear on most churches.** The colo- 
nists were poor and frugal but not averse 
to more stately mansions if they could 


afford them. King’s Chapel, Boston 
(1749), Christ Church, Cambridge 


(1760), and the Baptist Church, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island (1775) are cases in 
point. The Revolution, of necessity, put 
a stop to most building activity, but the 
desire for change was in the air before, 
as these examples show, and that urge 
continued its development soon after the 
war was won. In reality the Revolution 
was not just one of government. Reli- 
gion, economics and, in particular, archi- 
tecture, had their corollary upheavals. 
American architecture was and is just 
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as original—partly derivative as our Con- 
stitution—a blending of old and new. 

William Sprats’s design for the Litch- 
field County courthouse and the Georgia 
meetinghouse poses several interesting 
problems. Was his design a step in the 
development of the early nineteenth-cen- 
tury church as it evolved from the se- 
vere meetinghouse of the eighteenth cen- 
tury! Did William Sprats, working from 
1780(') to 1802, either through his 
work or otherwise more directly have 
any influence on contemporary Ameri- 
can joiner-architects like David Hoadley 
(1774-1839) and Samuel Belcher 
(1779-1849) and many local builders 
like David Wadsworth of Hartford; Fill- 
more of Connecticut and Vermont; 
Newell, Dutton, and Catlin of Connect- 
icut, and the Damons of Massachusetts! 
As has been noted in the preceding arti- 
cle, there was a decided exchange of ideas 
in architecture after the Revolution. How 
much of this was due to Charles Bulfinch 
of Boston, Asher Benjamin, and, in Con- 
necticut, William Sprats! 

From 1785 to 1800 several features 
of the meetinghouse underwent modifi- 
cation. It is difficult to say exactly who 
or what was responsible for the changes 
as one can find evidences of them even 
before the Revolution. But certainly 
Charles Bulfinch is now credited with 
first designing the standard form of ru- 
ral ecclesiastical building in his plans for 
the Pittsfield, Massachusetts, church of 
17589, which Asher Benjamin did so 
much to popularize by publishing its plans 
and elevations in 1797.'° There were 
structures built before this that were very 
similar, the most notable, perhaps, being 
the Baptist Church in Providence, built 
in 1775 and strongly derivative, through 
Joseph Brown, from James Gibbs. The 
Bulfinch rural church is a_ miniature 
Georgian structure which could be easily 
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simplified, adapted and changed to the 
needs of inland New England. 

As I have attempted to show in my 
previous article, Sprats’s Litchfield Coun- 
ty courthouse was basically a meeting- 
house in which he incorporated certain 
of the new features similar to those on 
Bulfinch’s rural church, particularly the 
handling of the tower and roof lines of 
the gable end and using the church in- 
terior plan. Instead of a bay, however, 
he used four columns to support the small 
pediment in front of the gable. Was this 
the first time that columns were used on 
the meetinghouse? ** 

The sources of inspiration are subtle. 
It would be nice to think that William 
Sprats had seen Peter Harrison’s Red- 
wood Library in Newport, Rhode Is- 
land (1749), and King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton (1749).°° In their time and place 
these buildings were viewed with inter- 
est and discussed and known throughout 
the colonies and it is well known how the 
young Bulfinch was impressed with Har- 
rison’s work, as the young John Trum- 
bull was impressed with Copley. Young, 
talented Americans had few models in 
those days and they absorbed what little 
there was. Any such influence on Sprats 
may be wishful thinking but there does 
seem to be some basic similarity. 

Carl Bridenbaugh’s most revealing 
discussion of the derivation of Harrison’s 
creations from books in his own library*® 
and Anthony Garvan’s provocative opin- 
ion that St. Paul’s Church, Covent Gar- 
den (1638), by Inigo Jones, anticipat- 
ing the works of Wren, Gibbs and later 
Americans,'‘ give, perhaps, the clue for 
Sprats’s bold use of the portico-like fa- 
cade on his two buildings. Knowing that 
Sprats was probably British and familiar 
as we now are with his joining work and 
the type of Georgian detail that he used, 
it is easy to conjecture that his training 
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may have been in the same tradition as 
Harrison, though in the more practical 
field of carpentry and house joining. 

In contrasting English and American 
church architecture of the period under 
consideration the differences are many. 
The great architects of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in England de- 
signed on a monumental scale. Our 
churches are like these monumental and 
elegant churches of the City of London 
but reduced in scale, constructed in a dif- 
ferent medium and greatly simplified. 
Yet this does not tell the whole story. 
The taste of our builders and designers 
happened to be good. The reductions in 
scale and proportion were so well done in 
all parts, and the treatment of ornamen- 
tal details handled with such discrimina- 
tion, that the results were ideal for the 
time, the locality and the conditions of 
the proud young Republic. 

‘Two reasons for the excellence could 
be that the majority of the new builders 
were well trained in the old art of fram- 
ing and carpentry, and that the new join- 
ing or finishing was inspired by the fine 
models in the English books on the sub- 
ject which were well thumbed by many 
a New England builder. ‘To pick any of 
the great architects of England, be it 
Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Gibbs, William Kent, Lord Burlington 
or the Adamses, and say that this partic- 
ular man’s works were the touchstone 
for American architecture would be ri- 
diculous. ( But how often do we still hear 
that such and such a spire in New Eng- 
land was done directly from plans of 
Wren!) English architecture was domi- 
nated by several creative geniuses. As 
most of these Englishmen traveled abroad 
and studied and based their creations on 
the examples of the ancient monuments 
that interested them, so, too, but to a far 
less extent, did the Federalist builders re- 





peat the process, only for models they 
had to use the published works of these 
very English architects. A few men, like 
Charles Bulfinch and John Trumbull, 
actually visited England and the conti- 
nent but the majority picked, chose and 
adapted from the English manuals of 
Batty Langley, Swan, et al. 

William Sprats’s early training can 
only be conjectured. He cannot be called 
an architect but his training must have 
been good so far as actual workmanship 
is concerned. He cannot be classed with 
Peter Harrison or Charles Bulfinch in 
the creative sense. The new wealth of 
the Federalist merchants of the interior 
and the desire for grandeur were just 
about equal to the ability of a joiner like 
Sprats. In the 1780’s and 1790's, in ad- 
dition to the English carpentry books, we 
have native trained carpenters and an 
English master joiner trading secrets. 

Sixteen years after the courthouse was 
built, the New Haven Green was the site 
of an important New England “Renais- 
sance,” where personalities and ideas fo- 
cussed for a short time. The significance 
of this architectural activity has yet to be 
fathomed. ‘The personalities concerned 
were Ithiel ‘Town, Asher Benjamin, Da- 
vid Hoadley, and several contractors, 
with Charles Bulfinch’s genius as a shad- 
ow in the background. The ideas were 
many and varied. The impact of Peter 
Harrison, who died in New Haven in 
1775, where his library was ruthlessly 
and shamefully destroyed by a mob in 
1776, may have had some bearing on the 
activity. Here on the Green was the be- 
ginning of eclecticism in American archi- 
tecture, with native ability interpreting 
Georgian, Gothic and Greek Revival in 
an American idiom. 

In the United, or North, Church and 
the Center Church, we can see the abili- 
ties of two native architects at work and 
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perhaps we may discern from these not 
only what type of work to expect from 
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scope of this article to say much but men- 
tion should be made of his lack of origi- 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT, 1828 


each but also the source of influence that 
went into the designing of these build- 
ings. Of Asher Benjamin it is not in the 


nality and reliance on Charles Bulfinch. 
In his design for Center Church he was 


frankly inspired by Gibbs’s St. Martins- 
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in-the-Fields, London. This reliance on 
models is further indicated in other of his 
designs. For instance, his Windsor, Ver- 
mont, church (1797) is as directly mod- 
eled after Bulfinch’s 1789 Pittsfield plan 
as is Fillmore’s Bennington, Vermont, 
church (1805). 

On the other hand, the North Church 
on the Green is more original in its con- 
ception though derivative, too, but Hoad- 
ley implanted his own personality on this 
structure and especially in the fine and 
original tower.” ‘That this was his most 
ambitious undertaking is certain, for he 
turned his back on the grandeur exem- 
plified here. His future buildings contin- 
ue to show invention and originality but 
he never used brick again and his work 
was of a humbler nature. It seems sig- 
nificant that he used the four Ionic col- 
umns (engaged) against a bay on the 
gable end. There is a feeling of strong 
simplicity and boldness, entirely lacking 
in the sophisticated Center Church. The 
Georgian detail is obviously reminiscent 
of that of the Litchfield County court- 
house and Sprats’s replica in northern 
Vermont. 

We know little as yet of these early 
architects and builders, especially of their 
training. Though based on no documen- 
tary proof, but entirely on stylistic evi- 
dence, it is the writer’s opinion that Da- 
vid Hoadley may have served his ap- 
prenticeship under William Sprats. Born 
in 1774, he was working on two meet- 
inghouses in Waterbury by 1795, when 
he was barely twenty-one, two houses 
which were in the Plain Style and on 
which the Waterbury historians assert he 
was “employed as carpenter.” Hoadley 
could have been working with Sprats un- 
til he was hired to help build the Water- 
bury churches. 

Stylistically Hoadley’s early work is 
much in the spirit of Sprats’s Georgian 
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buildings. Mention has been made of the 
resemblance of the County courthouse 
and the North Church. In Waterbury, 
again on the Green, there was a house 
built in either 1795 or 1800, depending 
on which Waterbury history one reads, 
which has been attributed to Hoadley, 
but it is so in the spirit of Sprats’s houses 
in Litchfield, Farmington and East Had- 
dam that it matters little who actually 
may have designed and built it. The sig- 
nificant fact. is that here was a distin- 
guished Georgian mansion of Sprats-like 
inspiration in David Hoadley’s time and 
area. 

Hoadley’s ecclesiastical buildings, be- 
fore 1814, were of the typical meeting- 
house and popular Bulfinch type, but al- 
ways showing some experimentation with 
details. After the North Church, Hoad- 
ley built no such grand edifice but seems 
to have concentrated on developing a 
rural type of wooden church that has be- 
come the symbol of New England church 
architecture. The churches of Bethany 
(1809), Avon (1817) and Norfolk 
(1818) revert to the more rural spirit 
of the meetinghouse, undoubtedly a re- 
striction on his talents made by the de- 
mands and economic means of the con- 
gregations. But they do show conscious 
experimentation with the form of the fa- 
cade and elements of the tower and here 
and there we can see slight Adam influ- 
ences appearing, an influence that gradu- 
ally dominated American taste. In the 
Avon church it is interesting to note that 
the pilasters are treated with pure Greek 
Ionic capitals. 

For an example of a church edifice 
with free-standing Ionic columns form- 
ing a porch, we must turn to Old Lyme, 
Connecticut, and mention another archi- 
tect, Samuel Belcher. Like Hoadley he, 
too, had served an apprenticeship with 
some unknown builder and had erected 
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Bulfinch-type meetinghouses in Ellington 
(1806) and at Warehouse Point 
(1809). Then, in 1815, the First Ec- 
clesiastical Society of Lyme selected 
Belcher to design and build a new meet- 
inghouse. In the contract it was speci- 
fied that Belcher was to combine features 
of the “Brick Meeting House in Leba- 
non” by John Trumbull, “the Meeting 
House in Ellington” and the “North 
Brick Meeting House in New Haven” 
by David Hoadley.*” There is no doubt 
that Belcher was more inspired by Hoad- 
ley’s church, but here we find a new fea- 
ture. The projecting bay has been cut 
away, the pediment enlarged and extend- 
ed out and supported by four Ionic col- 
umns, forming a true porch. Was this 
the first such, the forerunner of the New 
England nineteenth-century church: ~*° 
Was it Samuel Belcher who developed 
this idea of a porch on the rural church? 

The churches Hoadley designed and 
built in Milford (1823), Cheshire 
(1826) and Southington (1828) are all 
reminiscent of the courthouse, his own 
United Church and Belcher’s Lyme 
church. Suddenly there were scattered 
over Connecticut, at least, in the western 
part, churches of the Hoadley-Belcher 
type, as before 1810 the Bulfinch rural 
type had been popular. They were so 
much of a pattern, with only minor vari- 
ations, that in a day when individual ini- 
tiative in building went unappreciated 
and so few records were kept, it is diffi- 
cult to attribute some of these beautiful 
churches to one man. For instance, the 
Killingworth church (1817) might be 
considered a Hoadley work, modeled in 
wood from his North Church in New 
Haven but we know that it was done by 
Ithiel Town. This is a good example of 
how one can be confused. The Ionic or- 
der was a type of decoration that was ele- 
gant, not too severe and cheaper than 
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Corinthian. From the simple Bethany 
and Avon churches to the more elaborate 
Southington one, Hoadley gradually 
evolved, with the examples of Sprats and 
Belcher, a most pleasing, satisfying and 
native form, combining, and even elim- 
inating some of the ideas of church and 
meetinghouse architecture that have been 
under discussion. 

The Litchfield Congregational Church 
(1828) (see page 109) is attributed to 
Hoadley and it certainly is characteristic. 
It is but an elaboration of the courthouse 
and Georgia meetinghouse plus the bay 
of Bulfinch’s Pittsfield church, treated 
with four pilasters. Four free standing 
Ionic columns uphold a pediment in front 
of the bay to form an impressive porch. 
There is no quoining, which elimination 
keeps the feeling of the severe meeting- 
house in spite of the elaboration of other 
details. Instead of a cupola there is a 
lovely spire piercing the elms which, it 
must be remembered, is a complete re- 
construction and not absolutely accurate 
to the original. 

And so we have Sprats, Bulfinch, 
Hoadley and Belcher all contributing to 
the creation of a native church architec- 
ture. Change the orders, bring in the 
Greek Revival and the Gothic. The 
form was already developed and spread 
throughout New England, New York 
and Ohio. Many local builders and ar- 
chitects merely used the form and varied 
the proportions and decorative features. 
In ‘Talmadge, Ohio, the local church is 
startlingly in the spirit of the Hoadley 
churches and directly derivative from 
Sprats’s Litchfield courthouse. It is not 
surprising to discover that the builder was 
Colonel Lemuel Porter,”* lately moved 
from Waterbury, Connecticut, who was 
a friend of David Hoadley and who very 
likely apprenticed together. 

Litchfield may proudly claim that it 
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has one of the best Hoadley type church- 
es and that its own County courthouse, 
and replica—the Georgia meetinghouse 
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—both designed by William Sprats, fur- 


nished the inspirational idea for this love- 


ly and graceful building. 


NOTES 


1Warren, William Lamson, OLp-TIME 
New EncLanpb, Vol. XLIV, No. 3 (1954), 
“William Sprats and his Civil and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Architecture,” Part I. See vouchers and 
contracts for the Litchfield County Courthouse. 

*Hemenway, Abby Maria, Vermont His- 
torical Gazateer (Burlington, Vt., 1868-1891), 
Vol. Il, 247. 

> Op. cit. . 

* Dwight, Timothy, Travels; in New-Eng- 
land and New York (New Haven; S. Converse, 
Printer, 1821), Vol. II, Letter VII, 427. 

° This document is preserved in the Georgia 
Town Office. 

® According to Floyd D. Brooks, Town 
Clerk, Georgia, Vt. (1953). 

* Connecticut State Library, “Trumbull Pa- 
M.H.S. > Manuscript, Vol. 
10, Doc. 128, and Vol. 24, Doc. 133. 

* Trowbridge, Bertha B., ed., Old Houses 
of Connecticut (Yale University Press, 1923), 
p. 425. 

* Op. cit. 


pers 1631-1784,’ 


1°Garvan, Anthony, Architecture and 
Town Planning in Colonial Connecticut (Yale 
University Press, 1951), p. 144. 

11 Ziechner, Oscar, Connecticut’s Years of 
Controversy, 1750-1776 (University of North 


Carolina, 1949), Ch. II. 


12 Place, Charles A., OLD-TIME NEW ENc- 
LAND, Vol. XIII, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. XIV, No. 
1 (1922-23), “From Meeting-House to 
Church in New England.” 


18 Benjamin, Asher, The Country Builders 
Assistant (Greenfield, Mass., 1797). The re- 
verse was probably nearer the truth. The Bul- 
finch church plan was certainly popular be- 
fore Benjamin published these plans. Mention 
was made in the previous article on Sprats, that 
the Salisbury church (1795-97) based on the 
Richmond, Mass., church (1795), which were 
both copied from the one in Pittsfield and, 
therefore, built before Benjamin published his 
book. The Episcopal Church records of St. 
Anthony’s Church, East Haddam, Conn., state 


that the plan was “made out and lodged” with 
the building committee on February 13, 1792, 
and the plans for the First Church of Christ, 
Congregational, also in East Haddam, were 
accepted on December 5, 1791, and Sprats’s 
courthouse, containing many similar features 
to these, was conceived early in 1795. The 
Town of Taunton, Mass., decided to build in 
1789 and probably had plans by Bulfinch but 
didn’t build immediately. With building ac- 
tivity booming in the new Republic, as James 
Burke predicted to John Trumbull, Bulfinch 
and others must have been besieged with re- 
quests. The popularity of this particular church 
plan in contrast to the old meetinghouse, de- 
manded its publication and Asher Benjamin 
was the only man astute enough to see it. The 
question arises, who first conceived the idea of 
this church: Was it Charles Bulfinch? Or was 
there a prototype about which we don’t yet 
know: (The Baptist church in Providence? ) 
Or did several builders conceive this church, 
with minor variations, about the same time and 
independent of each other? This problem is a 
challenging one and I am trying not to be dog- 
matic but with the lack of evidence I still feel 
that my suggestion of an exchange of ideas 
which these buildings exhibit shows that the 
builders and architects must have 
known each other, or at least been more famil- 
iar with each other’s work than we have rea- 
lized. The very fact that so many of the church 
records mention viewing newly built church 
edifices by members of the building committees 


met and 


is evidence of a sort to substantiate this idea. 
‘4 Place, Charles A., Charles Bulfinch Ar- 
chitect and Citizen (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1925), p. 23. Bulfinch was experimenting with 
the church form and he was in his most experi- 
mental mood right after his return from his 
European tour in 1787. It should be noted that 
he used four columns on the double-towered 
Hollis Street Church (1788), in Boston. 
(Could this have been based on Robert Adams’ 
church at Mistley Spa (1776) with its twin 
towers, porch and Doric columns? ) Though 
this was a much talked about building, it was 
the simpler Pittsfield church plan that caught 
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on in the country. The Hollis Street Church 
was copied only once, in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1795. Downing, Antoinette, Early 
Homes of Rhode Island (Richmond, Virginia, 
1937), Pp. 317. In 1810 the Hollis Street 
Church was torn down and rebuilt (?) in 
Braintree, Mass. The newer structure was such 
a far cry from the old one, that one wonders 
if just the timber and old columns may have 
been used in the newer building. Even the one 
tower is very different than the two former 
ones. Did Bulfinch have any part in this Brain- 
tree church: It is interesting to note that this 
later church was very similar to the Sprats 
courthouse. Here we see two experiments with 
the same type of building going on, independ- 
ently of each other. 


!’ Not an impossibility. See Trowbridge, p. 
425, and Kelly, J. Frederick, Early Connecti- 
cut Meeting Houses (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1948), Vol. I, 122. It would 
be very interesting to know who built the East 
Haddam church. Sprats has been suggested. In 
Newton C. Brainard’s “The East Haddam 
Meetinghouse,” Connecticut Historical Society 
Bulletin, Vol. 13, No. 1 (1948), p. 4, there is 
a good case for Lavius Fillmore as the design- 
er or builder. Mr. Brainard points out how the 
interior column capitals, seemingly of unique 
form, are identical with those in the Benning- 
ton, Vt., church by Fillmore, and, with the en- 
couragement of J. Frederick Kelly, he con- 
cludes, from this similarity, that Fillmore must 
have had something to do with the East Had- 
dam church. If one looks carefully at Asher 
Benjamin’s plan of 1797, the capitals of the 
pulpit are exactly like those in the East Had- 
dam and Bennington churches. This same capi- 
tal occurs on the stairwell columns in Faneuil 
Hall. Though the author would like to attrib- 
ute the East Haddam church to William Sprats, 
it is just as possible to attribute it to some 
other Connecticut builder. The controversial 
issues that the buildings erected ten years be- 
fore and ten years after the turn of the century 
raise, show how little is really known about 
our early builders. It is a subject that needs a 
great deal of study and thought. 


'® Bridenbaugh, Carl, Peter Harrison, First 
American Architect (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1949), pp. 54-63, 
and figures 23, 24 and 25. 


'* Garvan, op. cit., pp. 138-139, and figure 
66. 
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18 Keith, Elmer Davenport, Some Notes on 


Early Connecticut Architecture (Hartford, 
1938), and published by the Antiquarian and 
Landmark Society; American Guide Series 
Connecticut (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1938), pp. 80-94; and Kelly, Early Connecti- 
cut Meeting Houses, Vol. Il, pp. 14 and 37. 


19 Seymour, George Dudley, Researches of 
an Antiquary (New Haven, privately printed, 
n.d.), p. 25. 


2° Center Church in Hartford (1807) is at 
present an exception that may or may not prove 
the rule! Both Kelly and Keith appear to be 
in confusion about the Wadsworth who is sup- 
posed to have designed this church. Kendall, 
in Travels through the Northern Parts of the 
United States, in the Years 1807 and 1808 
(New York, 1809), p. 131, states that it was 
designed by “Colonel Wadsworth.” How re- 
liable was Mr. Kendall? The problem is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that there were 
several Wadsworths connected with the church 
and with its construction. From the account 
book of the building of the church, now depos- 
ited in the State Library, Hartford, Conn., I 
infer that a David Wadsworth with his son, 
David, Jr., and possibly another son, Jeremiah, 
was the master builder in charge of construc- 
tion. Who was this David Wadsworth? In- 
formation about him is lacking at present. 
Both Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth and his 
son, Daniel, attended this church. It is entirely 
probable that this Daniel may have been re- 
sponsible for the design, though there is at 
this time no proof. Daniel was an amateur art- 
ist but his sketches and illustrations, which, 
when published, were redrawn completely, 
sive no indication that he could conceive such 
a plan and execute the drawings. Mr. Cedric 
L. Robinson of Windsor, Conn., possesses a 
small portfolio of Daniel’s work, among which 
are some very rough sketches and plans of 
buildings that show that he was very much in- 
terested in architecture. The tradition that he 
designed this church goes further back than 
Kelly and Keith. See Wight, Charles Albert, 
“Some Old Time Meeting Houses of the Con- 
necticut Valley” (The Rich Print, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., 1811), p. 50. Unfortunately Mr. 
Wight gives no reference. The writer is of the 
opinion that if Daniel Wadsworth did design 
this church, he must have had help. It is a large 
and imposing structure and is not in the same 
category with the small country churches that 
we are discussing, being more like the later 
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churches on the Green in New Haven. Daniel 
knew John Trumbull, both in England and 
America, and he knew Bulfinch. There are 
other possibilities also. He could have had help 
from other architects, such as Peter Banner 
and Asher Benjamin, both of whom did work 
in Connecticut. This edifice may have had some 
influence on the local builders. Belcher may 
have seen it many times before he moved to 
Hartford. His Warehouse Point church (1809) 
was not far away, but this church certainly 
was not in the minds of the building commit- 
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tee of Old Lyme whe n they expressed their 
preferences. 

“' Frary, I. T., “Early Homes of Ohio” 
(Garrett and Massie, Richmond, Va., 1936), 
p. 41, Plate 37. The Talmadge church, as the 
author states, is as fine as any built in New 
England. While in the Hoadley tradition, it is 
really more directly derivative from the Litch- 
field County courthouse of William Sprats, but 
shows interesting additions and changes that 
the builder, Lemuel Porter, added. 











‘Old-Time New England Primer 


of Preservation 


F is for FURNITURE 


By |. SANGER ATTWILL 


LL of us have seen fine old pieces of 
furniture damaged or even ruined 
by the application of wrong tech- 

niques in attempted repairs and renova- 
tions. Here are some general recommen- 
dations—some negative, some positive— 
which may serve as guides along safe lines 
for the care and preservation of furni- 
ture. 

Turning first to the negative, one 
should never use or permit to be used in 
repairs such devices as angle irons, nails, 
screws and other metallic fittings. Re- 
member that your chair or dresser was 
not built to allow for such hard, unyield- 
ing materials. Instead of strengthening, 
they actually weaken old wood. 

Where old glue must be removed, 
soak with hot water. By all means avoid 
scraping, it may spoil the joint. When 
fresh glue or other adhesive is applied, do 
not overload—use as thinly as possible 
and draw up tight with a clamp. 

When old finish must be removed, do 
not scrape the surface with glass, planes 
or harsh abrasives. For your new finish 
it is usually best not to use stains or even 
oils, since all these tend to turn the wood 

Nore: This is the first of a projected se- 
ries of- brief articles on the care, preservation 
and restoration of many types of antiques. The 
author is President of the Lynn Historical So- 
ciety, The First Iron Works Association and a 
recent Trustee of this Society. He has had a 
wide experience in the proper treatment and 


reproduction of old New England furniture. 


Ed. 
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black. Never use varnish, except on paint- 
ed, decorated pieces, and keep away from 
the cheap, strong, orange shellac. If var- 
nish is used, remember that in time it is 
apt to peel or “alligator”’ as it dries up. 

Another class of solvent that must be 
rigidly avoided includes potashes and Iiyes. 
These tend actually to burn the wood, 
ruin fine old patina, produce a fuzzy sur- 
face on pine, and turn some woods, such 
as mahogany and cherry, black. They 
will also loosen jointed parts. 

On the positive side, it 1s strongly rec- 
ommended that hot animal glue or, still 
better, some of the modern plastic ad- 
hesives, such as Woodlok, be used. The 
latter can be applied cold and will dry in 
a sort of flexible sheath. Wooden clamps, 
of course, should be attached during the 
drying process. A glued joint will hold 
much better than a nailed joint. If wood- 
en inserts are required, use old wood 
where possible. In finishing, it will match 
the color and grain of your original bet- 
ter than new. 

It is sometimes essential to remove an 
old finish. In that case, apply a solvent 
that will not eat away the patina, and 
where an abrasive must be employed aft- 
er such removal, use only the finest, such 
as OO sandpaper or 00 steel wool. In place 
of a stain, it will be found that a light oil 
such as paraffin will bring back the orig- 
inal color of your wood. Warning against 
orange shellac has been given already. If 
such a finisher must be used, get a good 
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grade of bleached or amber shellac. Ap- 
ply about three thin coats cut with alco- 
hol. Rub with 00 steel wool between each 
coat, and the last coat with fine grade of 
pumice and oil. 

When confronted with a broken chair 
leg or similar damage requiring wood set 
in, the best results will be obtained by 
splicing wood on an angle. This gives a 
good, solid joint, where a dowel may 
shrink and become loose. 

If an old piece has its original paint, 
preserve it, do not remove or paint over 
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it. There are ways of making it look well 
again. 

In conclusion, and still on the positive 
side, clean furniture at least once a year, 
washing it with a cloth dampened in 
lukewarm water with a touch of mild 
soap. Dry quickly and then oil with any 
light machine oil or paraffin. Never use 
linseed oil, it is far too heavy, sticky and 
a most adept dust catcher. Such treat- 
ment, especially in the presence of mod- 
ern heating conditions, nourishes the 
wood and retards drying. 
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Houses Owned by the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


= Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection, unless otherwise stated. The properties range 
from some excellent seventeenth-century houses through fine examples of mid-eighteenth-century 
dwellings, to mansions of the early nineteenth; and from a grist mill and a cooperage shop to 
charming family burying grounds. 


MAINE 


LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, 1760. Kittery 
Point (on Route 103, 4 m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Lady Pepperrell, widow of Sir William Pepperrell, 
conqueror of Louisburg (1745), the first American 
to be knighted by the Crown. A superb example of 
Northern Colonial architecture, with magnificent in- 
teriors and a wealth of fine period furnishings. Open 
weekdays 10 to 12 and 2 to 4, middle June to middle 
September. Admission 50 cents. 


HAMILTON HOUSE, c. 1770. South Berwick 
(turn off Route 103, 12% m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Colonel Jonathan Hamilton. Here John Paul Jones 
was entertained on the eve of his sailing for France 
with the news of Burgoyne’s surrender (Oct. 1777). 
Scene of much of Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Tory 
Lover. A fine mansion in a beautiful riverside set- 
ting, its interiors and furnishings are in thorough 
keeping with the house, as are the unusual gardens. 
Open Wednesday through Saturday 12 to 5, Sunday 
to 5, June 23 through September 12. Admission 50 
ents. 


JEWETT MEMORIAL, 1774. South Berwick (on 
Route 103, best reached via Portsmouth and Eliot). 
Birthplace of novelist Sarah Orne Jewett. Built by 
expert craftsmen, its interiors are outstanding exam- 
ples of the architecture of the Piscataqua Valley. 
One of the wallpapers, intended for a French colonial 
governor, was seized by an American privateer and 
bought by Captain Jewett. Open Wednesday through 
Saturday 12 to 5, June 23 through September 11. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 
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PARSON SMITH HOMESTEAD, 1764. Rive 
Road, South Windham. Good house built by first 
minister on site of Old Province Fort. Open only to 
members by appointment and presentation of mem- 
bership cards, July 1t to September 1. 


DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, 1780. Standish (on 
Route 25, 17 m. from Portland). Typical homestead 
of the region and period. Open to members only by 
appointment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BARRETT HOUSE (Forest Hall), 1800. Main 
Street, New Ipswich (on Route 123). An impressive 
house, featuring a third floor ballroom. The interi- 
ors are exceptionally good, with period furniture and 
family portraits. Open Tuesday through Friday 
(closed Wednesday) 11 to 5, Saturday 11 to 1, middle 
Jewett MEMORIAL June to middle October. Admission 25 cents. 
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New Hampshire (continued) 


JACKSON HOUSE, c. 1664. Portsmouth (on Jack- 
son Hill Street, 4 m. from Boston and Maine sta- 
tion, just off the road to Dover). Said to be the old- 
est house in New Hampshire; highly picturesque and 
of great architectural interest. Open weekdays 11 to 
5s, June 1 to November 1. Admission 25 cents. 


GOVERNOR JOHN LANGDON MANSION ME- 
MORIAL, 1784. 143 Pleasant Street, Portsmouth. 
One of the finest and most historic of the Society's 
houses. Built by John Langdon, Revolutionary lead- 
er, Governor of New Hampshire, first President of 
the United States Senate, acting-President of the 
United States prior to the election of George Wash- 
ington and the first to notify him of that election. 
During the Revolution, John Langdon pledged his en- 
tire personal fortune to the cause. Here were enter- 
tained the Marquis de Chastellux (1782) and George 
Washington (1789); both wrote warmly of the house 
and the host. Later, the exiled Louis Philippe of 
France and his brothers were guests here. A uniquely 
beautiful house, inside and out, magnificently fur- 
nished and with fine gardens. Open weekdays 1 to 5, 
June 1 to middle September. Admission 50 cents. 


“BLEAKHOUSE,” 1770-1790. Peterborough (on 
Route 101). Open only to members by appointment 
and presentation of membership cards, July 15 to 
September 15. 


- om 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 1705. 141 
Cambridge Street, Boston (enter from Lynde Street). 
Home of Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, states- 
man, member of the U. S. House of Representatives 
and the Senate, Mayor of Boston. This fine house, of- 
ten attributed to Bulfinch, has been carefully re- 
stored. Rooms contain outstanding ceilings, wallpa- 
pers, mantels and furniture. At the rear is the Soci- 
ety’s Museum with collections of early china, pottery, 
glass, pewter, costumes, etc. Its archives and library, 
which include such items as the Baldwin-Coolidge 
Collection of Photographs of Portraits and the Steb- 
bins Marine Photographs are open to accredited stu 
dents and research workers, as well as members of 
the Society. Open weekdays the year round, 9 to 4:45. 
Closed Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Admission 25 

cents. 


North of Boston 
ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 1785. Ames- 


bury (between Amesbury and Salisbury, north of 
Route 110, 41 m. from Boston via Newburyport). 
The finest and best example of an old meetinghouse 
in Massachusetts. Services will be held three Sun- 
days in summer, beginning last in July. Open to vis- 
itors at other times; key at Mrs. George Collins’ 
house across the street. 


REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 1678. 149 Pine Street, 
near Tapleyville railroad station, Danvers (go north 
on Route 1 from Boston, then east on Route 128 to 
Exit 14). Built by Francis Nurse whose wife, Re- 
becca, was hanged as a witch in 1692. Well restored 
and furnished in keeping with its period. Open week- 
days, 10 to 5, middle June to middle October; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


Harrison Gray Oris House 


Rocky Hitt MEETINGHOUSE 
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Resecca Nurse Howse 


**‘BEAUPORT™’ 


EmMERSON-HowarpD HovUsSE 


TRISTRAM CoFFIN HOUSE 


North of Boston (continued) 


SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 1810. 166 High 
Street, Danversport (go north on Route 1 from Bos- 
ton, then east on Route 128 to Exit 15). Fine brick 
house, well furnished, several original wallpapers. 
Open Wednesday 3 to 5, Saturday 10 to 5; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 
“BEAUPORT,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Glouces- 
ter. An extraordinary and fascinating assembly of 
period reoms, ranging onward from the Colonial era. 
Material for these rooms, conceived by Henry Sleep- 
er, was brought here from other Massachusetts sites 
and gathered under one roof. Each is furnished in ac- 
cordance with its period, from beds, tables, chairs, 
lighting fixtures, etc., to wallpapers, early books and 
pictures with some contemporary documents. Open 
afternoons, except Saturday and Sunday, for guided 
tours only at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 1 
through September 30. Closed holidays: Admission 
$1.00; children 50 cents. 


EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, c. 1648. 41 Tur- 
key Shore Road, Ipswich (east end of Green Street 
Bridge). Two-story house with interesting interior. 
Open Monday through Thursday 2 to 5, middle June 
to middle October; other times by appointment. Vol- 
untary contributions. 


LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East Street, 
Ipswich. Typical sea captain’s house. Open Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday, 10 to 5, middle June through 
September. Voluntary contributions. 


PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, c. 1640. 6 Water 
Street, Ipswich. Two interesting period rooms. Open 
daily 10 to 5, except Monday, middle June to middle 


October; rest of year by appointment. Voluntary con- 
tributions. 


HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, c. 1770. 181 Wash- 
ington Street, Marblehead. A fine example of a mer- 
chant’s house, including counting room and fisher- 
men’s supply house. Open Monday, Wednesday and 


Friday 2 to 4, June 15 to September 15. Admission 25 
cents. 


PETER TUFTS HOUSE, 1678. 350 Riverside Ave- 
nue, near Spring Street, Medford. One of the oldest 
brick houses in the United States, with interesting 
roof and interior oak beams. Open Monday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, 2 to 5, June through October; No- 
vember through May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. 
Admission 25 cents. 


TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, c. 1651. 14 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Developed through 
the seventeenth century, beginning with the 1651 ell. 
Interesting structural details and furnishings. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 2 to 5, June 15 through 
September 15; other times by appointment. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. 


SHORT HOUSE, c. 1732. 33 High Road, Newbury 
(on Route 1A). Brick-ended wooden house with fine 
doorway and interior paneling. Open weekdays 10 to 
5, except Tuesday and Thursday, 2 to 5, middle June 
through September; other times by appointment. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 





Old-Time New England 


North of Boston (continued ) 


SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, c. 1670. 4 and 6 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Originally built as 
a one-room, two-story house, added to at later peri- 
ods. Huge fireplace. House is now partly used as a 
Tea Room. Open, except Sunday and Monday, the 
year round. 


CHAPLIN-CLARK HOUSE, c. 1671. Haverhill 
Street, Rowley (on Route 133). Oldest house in Row- 
ley. Open by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 


“SCOTCH”-BOARDMAN HOUSE, 1651. Howard 
Street, Saugus (take Route 1 north from Boston, 
turn west at Lynn Fells Parkway, right at first traf- 
fic light). Built to house the (Scottish) Covenanter 
prisoners captured by Oliver Cromwell at Dunbar, 
Scotland, 1650. These men were brought over to this 
country to operate the (now restored) nearby Saugus 
Iron Works. Very little altered, much original sheath- 
ing, early staircase, sponge painting. Apply to cus- 
todian for admission, June through September. Ad- 
mission 15 cents. 


South of Boston 


JACOBS FARMHOUSE, 1726. Cor. Main Street 
and Jacobs Lane, Assinippi, Norwell (Route 123). 
Farm property with later additions. Fine collection 
of early fire apparatus (1760-1900) in barns. Open 
Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 2 to 5, June though 
September; other times by appointment. Admission 
25 cents. 


CROCKER TAVERN, c. 1754. Main Street, Barn- 
stable (on Route 6). Two-story, pitch-roof wooden 
house furnished with much antique furniture Open 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday to to 5, June to 
middle October. Admission 25 cents. 


SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre 
(on Route 139. After passing Queen Anne Corner, 
on the direct road to Plymouth, take the first right 
hand road). Originally a one-room house built about 
1694, it was enlarged before 1716 by “‘Drummer” 
Samuel Stetson to its present size. Now carefully re- 
stored, with one room as a Briggs family memorial. 
Open weekdays, except Monday, 10 to 5, June through 
October; other times by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. 


SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, c. 1741. North 
Street, Hingham. Oldest house in Hingham, stand- 
ing on part of the original Lincoln grant. Two rooms 
open Monday, 2 to 5, the year round. Voluntary con- 
tributions. 


COLONEL JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 1770. 20 
Muirhead Street, Wollaston, Quincy (turn off shore 
boulevard at Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street 
at Beach Street). Built by Colonel Josiah Quincy 
(1709-1784), prominent merchant and _ . patriot; 
worked with Thomas Pownall to check southward 
movements of the French from Canada; his son, Jo- 
siah Quincy, Jr., was a noted patriot and orator, who 
died at sea (1775) returning from England where 
he had gone to plead the cause of the Colonies. His 
niece, Dorothy, married John Hancock. Open Tues- 
day through Friday, and Sunday, 11 to 5, May to 
middle October; other times by appointment. 


SuHort House 


Winstow-Crocker Hovse 








Houses Owned by the Society 


South of Boston (continued ) 


COLONEL JOHN THACHER HOUSE, c. 1680. 
Yarmouthport (on Route 6, corner of King’s High- 
way and Thacher Lane). Open weekdays, 10 to 5, 
June through October 15. Admission 25 cents. 
WINSLOW-CROCKER HOUSE, c. 1780. Yar- 
mouthport (next to the Thacher House). Open only 
by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 


West of Boston 


COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, c. 1657. 21 
Cooper-Frost-AustTin House Linnaean Street, Cambridge (off Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, north of Harvard Square). Fine period house 
with some early furnishings. Believed to be the old- 
est house in Cambridge. Open Monday, Thursday 
and Friday, 2 to 5, June through October; Novem- 
ber through May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


COLTON HOUSE, 1734. 787 Longmeadow Street, 
Longmeadow. Typical structural elements. Open 
Monday and Wednesday, 3 to 5, middle June to 
middle October; other times by appointment. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. 





MERRELL TAVERN, c. 1760. South Lee (on 


Route 102). An old inn with third-floor ballroom. 
Not open to visitors. 


Conant Hovse ALEXANDER HOUSE, 1811. 284 State Street, 
Springfield. Built from designs by Asher Benjamin, 
noted architect and builder. Open weekdays upon ap- 
plication the year round. 


CONANT HOUSE, c. 1720. Townsend Harbor (just 
off Route 119). Fine woodwork, including hinged 
partition, and early stenciling. Open Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 1 to 4; other times by appoint- 
ment. Admission 25 cents. 


SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, c._ 1845. 
Townsend Harbor (on Route 119). In conjunction 
with Conant House. 


SPAULDING GRIST MILL, c. 1840. Townsend 

Harbor (on Route 119, next to Cooperage Shop). 
In conjunction with Conant House. 

Li MAN Howse . ‘ _ E 
LYMAN HOUSE (The Vale), 1793. Lyman Street, 
Waltham (turn off Route 20 in center of Waltham 
onto Lyman Street and follow until house is seen on 
right after crossing railroad tracks). A magnificent 
country house of the Federalist period, designed by 
Samuel McIntire, in beautiful early landscaped set- 
ting. The house has many fine rooms, notably the 
ballroom and bow parlor, the latter containing two 
authentic McIntire pieces and other original furni- 
ture. The McIntire stable, old greenhouses, gardens 
and grounds are outstanding. During 1954 season a 
benefit loan exhibition of New England portraits and 
Toby jugs will be held in the house. Open Wednes- 
day through Saturday, 11 to 5, May 19 to September 

11. Admission 50 cents. 


ABRAHAM Browne Howse 








West of Boston (continued ) 


ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, c. 1608. 562 Main 
Street, Watertown (on Route 20). Highly successful 
restoration. This house has one of the three original 
three-part casement window frames known to exist 
in New England. Open weekdays, except Saturday, 
2 to 5, the year round. Admission 25 cents. 


SMITH TAVERN (Jones House), c. 1756, with later 
additions. Weston. Open as town and community of- 
fices and historical rooms, 


RHODE ISLAND 


CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, c. 1680. 38 George 
Waterman Road, Johnston. Authentically restored. 
Open on application at reasonable hours. Admission 
25 cents. 


ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, c. 1687. 449 Great 
Road, Lincoln (leave Route 1 at Highland Avenue, 
South Attleboro, and follow ‘‘Lincoln Downs” signs). 
A stone-end house with unusual pilaster-top stone 
chimney. Following restoration, a special exhibition 
of period furniture and furnishings will be shown 
during open season. Open weekdays, except Monday, 
12 to 5, middle June to middle October, and other 
times upon application to custodian in adjacent house. 
Admission 25 cents. 


MAW DSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN 
HOUSE, c. 1700. Corner of Spring and John Streets, 
Newport. Fine two-story, hip-roofed house. Hall and 
paneled parlor shown at reasonable hours upon ap- 
plication. 


CONNECTICUT 
SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, c. 1680. 112 West 


Main Street, Branford. Fully restored. Open to mem- 
bers only, by appointment. 


PRATT HOUSE, c. 1725. 20 West Avenue, Essex. 
Exhibits fine Griswold collection of American furni- 
ture and furnishings. Open Monday through Friday, 
1 to 4; Saturday and Sunday by appointment; closed 
holidays, July 15 to September 15. Admission 
cents. 


25 


NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 1672. 538 North 
Main Street, Wallingford. Typical Connecticut Val- 
ley lean-to, with period furniture. Open weekdays 
2 to 5 during July and August. Voluntary contribu 
tions. 


For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membership in the Society, 
Apply at the Society’s headquarters, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 
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| Distinguished English Mahogany 










This fine piece is truly representative of a large importation 
received recently from England. Each piece was personally 
selected by our Mr. Bingham to suit the discriminating 
taste of our customers. His purchases also included similarly 
unusual silver, Sheffield, ceramics and glass. 














English mahogany card table with concertina frame. The serpentine front is also 
repeated at the back, a very unusual feature on tables of this type. The top is fitted 
with dark green leather tooled in gold. Circa 1790. 36 inches wide, 35 inches deep 
and 28 inches high. $435. Offered subject to prior sale. 





Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


Anliquarians, fovelers, Gold and Silversmiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 








WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. { American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 
On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


the year round, in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 





CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance in 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 


Fairfield Connecticut 








DEERFIELD 
INN 


DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Open All Year 
for the 
Convenience 
of 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Visiting 
Old Deerfield 
and its 
Historic Houses 


TELEPHONE GREENFIELD 3838 


Or write for Reservations 








EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 
The typical 18th century 


Colonial Boston Porringer 





As made with scroll-pierced ““keyhole”’ cast handle 
by such makers as Paul Revere, Jacob Hurd, John 
and Benjamin Burt, Samuel and Thomas Edwards, 
John Coburn, Daniel Parker, Stephen Emery, work- 
ing in the second and third quarters of the century, 
and by others past 1800. The silver porringer, prized 
family possession and heirloom, was a universal 
dish used both by children and adults. Originals are 
represented in our antique collection. Our repro- 
ductions are also made for durable use. 


THE SILVERSMITHS’ SHOP of 
GEBELEIN 79 Chestnut St BOSTON 
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To the Members of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New En gland Antiquities 


Ox.p-Time New ENGLANpD, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 
consequent increase in income, it will be possible to render a greater service 
by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial features, and 
also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring this about our mem- 
bers must aid us in bringing the magazine to the attention of any friend or ac- 
quaintance they believe would be interested in the work of the Society. Please 
fill in and forward to this office the nomination blank below. Your codpera- 
tion will be highly appreciated. And—do it Now! Thank you. 














‘Recommended for Membership 


in the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. Bertram K. Little, Director and Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate 


Address .............. 
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Name and address of Member. 
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BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are constantly looking for new business, it is never our 
intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere. However, 
when a change or increase in banking connections is being con- 
sidered, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
You will always find us ready and willing to discuss banking or 
trust matters with you any time at your convenience. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 587 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


CT oe 
Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 























The Anthoensen Press, Portland. Maine 








